LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


INSPECTORS 


October 4, 1960 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


An editorial in your September 12 
issue implies that canners, with par- 
ticular reference to a harried corn 
canner, are being subjected to unnec- 
essarily frequent inspections, thus 
wasting tax payers’ money and caus- 
ing undue burden on the management. 
I believe you will be interested in the 
facts as they pertain to inspection of 
canners in the area covered by the 
Baltimore District of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Of the twenty-eight corn canners of 
record, we were able to inspect only 
five this year. No plant was visited on 
more than one day. Our records indi- 
cate that in other years inspections 
were made at greater frequency. At- 
tention given to other canned prod- 
ucts is not significantly different in 
proportion. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
this agency does not “have an inspec- 
tor in these plants every day, every 
week, or even every year.” 

We are always receptive to construc- 
tive comments and criticisms, and it 
is our unvarying policy to investigate 
thoroughly any bona fide complaints 
about the operations of our inspectors. 
I shall be pleased to discuss with you, 
or the canners involved, any alleged 
instances of undue harassment so that 
we may be sure our obligations under 
the law are carried out with fairness 
and justice to the industry and to the 
consumer. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Richard E. Williams 
Director, Baltimore District 


COMMENT: Thank you Mr. Wil- 
liams. ‘The record indicates that dis- 
trict directors in other areas are equal- 
ly anxious to cooperate, as inferred in 
the introduction to the editorial in 
question, Difhiculty stems from the 
multiplicity of agencies (in some in- 
stances city, county and state in addi- 
tion to Federal); and in the limited 
number of glut days in seasonal op- 
erations, rather than in any one agency 
or in any one day, week or year. 


September 16, 1960 


This is to compliment you on your 
fine editorial in the September 12 is- 
sue of “CANNING TRADE” concern- 
ing both the complaints about inspec- 
tors from government agencies and the 
USDA purchasing procedure. We join 
those who are dissatisfied with the ill- 
timed inspector visits and too frequent 
visits when not necessary. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Editorials 


COMMODITY PROMOTION— —On another page of this issue the 
SUCCESS STORY high points of the success story of the 

Florida Citrus Commission is out- 
lined briefly in commemoration of the 25th Anniversary of this agency. 
It is significant that during that period Florida citrus production has in- 
creased 264 percent from 33 to 120 million boxes of fruit a year. Even 
more significant, this tremendous production is being marketed in an 
orderly fashion, with reasonable profit to grower, processor and distribu- 
tor, not to mention the various suppliers and the wage earners in the 
various dovetailing industries. 


The Florida Citrus Commission is a prime example of the happy 
results that can be obtained through grower-processor-government co- 
operation. The pattern has since been adopted by other large local 
crops, among them the Washington State Apple Commission and the 
Louisiana Yam Commission. 


Commodity promotion within the canning industry has been met 
with varying degrees of success. Among the more notable successful 
groups have been the Cling Peach Advisory Board, the Processed Apples 
Institute, the Blue Lake Green Bean Canners Association, the National 
Kraut Packers Association, the National Pickle Packers Association and 
the Mushroom Canners League. Others, notably those having to do with. 
the volume items of peas, corn, tomatoes and beans, have withered and 
died on the vine, despite numerous attempts to get them under way—on 
a permanent basis. 


With the exception of cling peaches there are not many items popular 
in canning and freezing that lend themselves to the exact pattern of 
Florida Citrus. However, it does seem that the plan could be successfully 
adopted, with variations, in a number of additional areas—Indiana 
tomatoes, Wisconsin peas are two that occur to us at the moment. Great- 
est hurdle to overcome in the path of success is the canner’s apparent 


inability to overcome his inordinate desire for individual freedom of ; 


action. 

FIRE —Every fifteen seconds fire breaks out somewhere 
PREVENTION in the U. S. or Canada. Every 45 minutes fire kills 
WEEK one human being. Total U. S. fire loss in 1959 


estimated at $1.3 billion in about 2 million fires. October 9 to 15 is 
designated as “Fire Prevention Week.” It would seem hardly necessary 
to remind the Food Processing Industry that this is the time of greatest 
inventory; that fire insurance costs bear a direct relation to the number 
of fires, and that this is a good time not only to check your policies, but 
to make a thorough inspection of premises and to correct any situation 
that may be the cause of fire. Lansing B. Warner, Inc. have provided 
the inspection forms. Do it now rather than be sorry later. 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 


Success Story of the 


Florida Citrus Commission 


After 25 years, processors and growers comfortably recall how orderly market- 


The Florida Citrus Commission, 
first state agency formed to assist a 
large local crop, will mark its 25th an- 
niversary on October 12. Many of the 
82 citrus growers and processors who 
have served on the 12-man appointive 
Commission will gather in Lakeland, 
Florida, to celebrate a quarter century 
of citrus progress. 

The Commission advertises and pro- 
motes Florida citrus fruit in the U. S. 
and all over the world. It develops 
new uses through research. And it sets 
standards of quality enforceable by 
law which insure quality citrus. The 
fastest growth of the Florida citrus in- 
dustry has occurred during the 25 years 
the Commission has been assuring 
grower cooperation. 


HOW IT BEGAN 

The concept of the Florida Citrus 
Commission was sparked in the dark 
depression year of 1934. Like many 
other crops, citrus was in oversupply. 
In 1932, for instance, grapefruit had 
sold for as little as 32 cents a box, ap- 
proximately the cost of growing it. 
‘Tourists were welcome to help them- 
selves from the citrus groves through 
which they drove. Much fruit just 
went back to the soil and was plowed 
under. Since most of the crop was sold 
as fresh fruit, growers faced the merci- 
less market risks which weather and 
uncontrolled planting create for any 
perishable crop. At the outset of the 
1934-1935 season, it looked to some as 
if the market would eventually sag un- 
der the crushing load of an incredible 
100 million boxes of citrus from all of 
the nation’s producing areas. (Total 
U. S. citrus production this past year 
was 189,800,000 boxes; Florida pro- 
duced 124,800,000 of this.) 

It was obvious that Florida growers 
would have to get together to survive. 
As Southerners, as individualists, they 
looked first to voluntary cooperation 
among themselves rather than to the 
Federal government. What they need- 
ed most was a way of organizing the 
market operation. Thousands of big 


ing procedures have replaced chaos. 


and little growers had to find some 
machinery to share the cost of pulling 
the industry out of the doldrums by 
creating demand through advertising 
or finding new markets. 


Advertisers normally protect their 
investment in a brand name by exact- 
ing quality control. If “Florida or- 
anges” were to be established in the 
market, some way had to be found to 
make sure every box of fruit shipped 
out of the state lived up to the adver- 
tising claims made for it. Unlike some 
fruits, citrus fruits stop ripening as 
soon as they are picked, but the first 
fruits of the season command a high 
price in the fresh fruit market and run 
less risk of hurricane or freeze, so 
growers like to ship as soon as the 
fruit is ripe. Orderly marketing—and 
the reputation of all Florida fruit— 
required some standard of maturity 
binding on all. 


Committees of growers, processors, 
lawyers and legislators hammered out 
the blueprint of a unique organiza- 
tion. In 1935, the legislature created 
the Florida Citrus Commission, con- 
sisting of 11 members (later increased 
to 12) appointed by the Governor, 
qualified growers in different segments 
of the industry, to serve for two years 
without pay. The Commission is au- 
thorized to tax the fruit to support 
programs to increase consumption and 
research on new uses for citrus in ag- 
riculture and industry, and to watch- 
dog a Citrus Code controlling meth- 
ods of harvesting, grading, packing, 
canning, concentrating and coloring 
citrus fruit. It sets standards other 
state agencies enforce. 

Under the Code, for instance, no 
fruit can leave Florida unless it is cer- 
tified ripe. The Commission — has 
worked to raise earlier standards for 
maturity—a technical formula requir- 
ing, among other things, a certain pro- 
portion of solids to anhydrous citric 
acid in the fruit before it can be 
picked. Inspectors from the state de- 
partment of agriculture visit each 


grove and check this proportion in a 
portable laboratory set up under the 
trees. A final check is made in each 
packing house. Their certificate is nec- 
essary to move the fruit. 


BOLD, BRAVE EXPERIMENT 


The Commission was regarded as a 
bold, brave experiment at its birth, 
yet it was created in the American po- 
litical tradition of majority rule and 
taxation on the basis of representa- 
tion. Each grower, shipper and proc- 
essor has a voice in making industry 
decisions which are then enforced by 
the state’s power to tax, license, in- 
spect, regulate and embargo. At a 
time of lavish public aid to agricul- 
ture, the founders provided that the 
entire cost of the Commission program 
was to be borne by the industry itself. 
Not a penny has ever come from gen- 
eral state funds. At a time when price, 
marketing, and production controls 
were being established for other crops, 
the founders of the Florida Citrus 
Commission left each grower and 
processor free to grow what he pleased 
and sell his crop wherever he wished 
at whatever price he. could get. 

ADVERTISING SET-UP 

About two-thirds of the Commis- 
sion’s income is spent on advertising 
and sales promotion allocated among 
the various packs under Commission 
jurisdiction in proportion to their 
contribution. Since the Commission’s 
income is wholly derived from a per- 
box tax on fresh fruit, its advertising 
budget depends on the size of the 
crop. The Commission's consumer ad- 
vertising expenditures now run around 
$4 million, less than many food and 
beverage manufacturers spend to es- 
tablish a single brand. Even when the 
money which individual processors and 
shippers spend to develop private 
brands is added, advertising- takes 
barely a penny of the housewife’s cit- 
rus dollar. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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SUCCESS STORY OF THE 
FLORIDA CITRUS INDUSTRY 


(Continued ,from page 6) 
FORMULA PAYS OFF 


The formula of industry forum and 
state enforcement proved far more 
successful than the founders hoped. 
The Commission contributed to order- 
ly marketing procedures needed for 
the spectacular quarter-century — of 
growth that followed. 

In 1960, Americans are expected to 
consume an average of 45 pounds of 
Florida citrus fruit compared with 11 
pounds in 1935, the year the Commis- 


sion was created. Florida production 


since then has zoomed from 33 to 120 
million boxes of fruit a year. And 
Florida has won top place as a citrus 
producer. 


LEADING ROLE IN FROZEN 
CONC. DEVELOPMENT 

The Commission played a leading 
role in the development of frozen con- 
centrate, the Cinderella of the citrus 
industry. Dr. L. G. MacDowell, the 
Commission's research director, was 
the man who found the ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem of holding the 
delicate flavor of the orange in con- 
centrate solution. In 1944, he sug- 
gested concentrating the juice a little 
more than necessary so that it could 
be cut back to the target concentra- 
tion by adding fresh juice with all its 
mysterious flavor elements intact. Dr. 
MacDowell, working with C. D. At- 
kins and Dr. Edwin L. Moore, checked 
the theory out and the patent was 
eventually issued in the names of Dr. 
MacDowell and his assistants. They 
assigned patent interest in what was 
to prove a multi-million dollar idea to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, making 
it available to all American citrus 
growers and processors of every state. 
Because of the characteristics of Flor- 
ida oranges, however, Florida fruit 


properly reaped the biggest benefit. 

In 1959-1960, over 57 percent of the 
oranges grown in Florida went into 
frozen concentrated juice. Concen- 
trate’s popularity is the leading reason 
why citrus now brings Florida almost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a 
year, more than any other industry ex- 
cept the tourists. 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 5) 


Discussed this USDA bid issuance 
of corn and not on peas with Con- 
gressman Laird (Wis.) in a recent visit. 
He said he now understands that corn 
as well as peas will be in short supply, 
but it seems that the sticker in the 
deal is that it is much harder to 
peddle the peas to School Lunch Pro- 
grams but that they are all requesting 
corn, and that the agency has a carry- 
over of peas. If this is the case, it 
would seem that USDA in purchasing 
better quality would step up the de- 
mand for peas. Feeding school chil- 
dren large, starchy peas will never 
create future customers. 


COMMENT: Thankfully the agency 
couldn't find too many “large, starchy 
peas” this year anyway. 


MODERATION 
September 24, 1960 
Dear Ed: 

Yes, you are right, we certainly are 
in a sellers’ market. It took us three 
years of hard work to get there. 

Through all of these hectic times 
we hope and pray that we are not 
going to lose our sense of proportion 
and values. We do not want to lose 
sight of the fact that we have a lot 
of wonderful friends in the food dis- 
tribution industry who have supported 
us and made it possible for us to come 
through the past three years without 
too many scars. 

This may be our opportunity to re- 


pay an indebtedness that we owe to 
those who stood by us in these hectic 
days. Therefore, we are not trying to 
take advantage of the situation. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that we had a hard time giving away 
our merchandise and in spite of that 
we were not able to pile up too great 
a sale in total volume. I am just 
wondering what sort of consumer re- 
action there will be to these higher 
prices. Whether it is going to be 
easier to sell at the high price, and if 
we are going to be able to maintain 
a reasonably fair volume at this higher 
level? 

We could wind up with a surplus 
staring us in the face. Just yesterday 
I had a buyer tell me—if this is going 
to be the price and if we cannot have 
assurance that you can supply us for 
the full 12 months ahead, we might 
just as well scratch the item today and 
take it out of the line. If that happens 
too often, we are not going to have 
that movement that we are antici- 
pating. 

COMMENT: So very true. Mod- 
eration is the word. With that, can- 
ners should be able to move out stocks 
in an orderly manner this year to 
pave the way for another good year 
next year. Who said that? Two good 
years in a row? Could be. 


SOCIAL ERROR 


September 23, 1960 
Dear Ed: 

I enjoyed very much your write-up 
of our good friend Bill deBack on his 
retirement from the Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation. 

I would like to call to your atten- 
ton one important item in his out- 
standing career—he is a Past President 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association. 

(Signed) Dave (Lewis) 

COMMENT: None. The obvious 
is so often overlooked. Our apologies 
to you Dave, and to Bill. 


HI-C CONTEST WINNER.— Ann Smylie, 15-year-old 
Houston, Texas, high school sophomore, is the winner of 
Hi-C Fruit Drink’s “Name the Newcomer” contest. She wins 
an all-expense-paid five-day vacation for four at the Mission 
Valley Ranch, New Braunsfel, Texas, for submitting the 
winning name of Hi-Herman for the baby giraffe born to 
Hi-Cecil and Hi-Cecilia in the Houston Park zoo. Shown 
here before the giraffe cage with Miss Smylie are Tom Bay- 
lor, left, zoo keeper, and Jim Folmar, president of Marrin- 
Folmar, Hi-C brokers in the Houston area. Miss Smylie’s 
suggested name, inspired by the Herman Park Zoo, was se- 
lected by the judges as the best of thousands of entries. 
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A new line of gourmet preserves and jellies, packed in an 
unusual table-served jar, has been placed in distribution on 
a national basis by the J. M. Smucker Company, Orrville, 
Ohio. Called Heritage, the new line includes Marshall 
Strawberries with Hawaiian Pineapple preserves; Spiced 
Peach with added Cherries preserves; and Spiced Concord 
Grape Jelly. The distinctive server container consists of a 
blown diamond-decorated glass jar with a glass lid which is 
attached to the container with a plastic sealing band. Jar 
is closed with a side-seal closure bearing a distinctive coat- 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


of-arms in three colors against a white background. The 
new Heritage flavors were developed after extensive research 
by Smucker technicians, according to Paul Smucker, vice 
president and general manager. Jars which come packed 
twelve to a carton hold 10 ounces of product. The company 
plans to offer a gift package of six jars later in the year. Jars 


‘and glass lids are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company; 


sealing lids by White Cap Co., and Cel-O-Seal bands by 
Dupont. 


Pennant Marshmal-O, a product of 
Union Starch and Refining Company, 
Inc., Columbus, Indiana, is now in dis- 
tribution nationwide in new design 
glass packages of 13 and 25 fluid ounce 
capacities. The fluffy, white marshmal- 
low creme presents a most appetizing 
appearance in glass. The containers 
are sealed with twist style closures 
which are lithographed red and blue 
on a white base. The packages’ wrap- 
around labels are printed in full-color, 
with pastel colored pennants creating 
a “canopy” effect at top of label. Re- 
verse side of labels depict a variety of 
uses for this smooth marshmallow 
creme. Glass containers are supplied 
by Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
and Armstrong Cork Company; clos- 
ures by White Camp Company and 
Anchor Hocking; labels by U. S. Print- 
ing and Lithograph Company. 


Venice Maid Company has begun 
packaging spaghetti sauce in these at- 
tractive glass jars. Packaging in cans 
since its founding in 1933, Venice 
Maid feels that the use of glass opens 
up a new channel in consumer dis- 
tribution. Straight sided jars’ have 
wide mouth and easy to remove cap 
for quick access to contents. Label 
and cap carry out same design as cans 
for strong family identity. The jars 
are supplied by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, with Crown Cork and Seal man- 
ufacturing the ‘Cap and Price Brothers 
Lithograph Co. the label. 


venice} 
maid 


Hot Cauliflower with Peppers is a 
new product which has been placed 
on the market in Southern California 
by C. M. Gifford & Sons, San Diego, 
Calif. Packed in a 16-ounce cylinder 
jar, there are just enough of these 
cauliflower buds to make any relish 
dish tray unusual. The Gifford con- 
cern which packs green and ripe olives 
decided to add this item to broaden 
their line of products. This company 
which is one of San Diego’s first in- 
dustries is introducing the new prod- 
uct in its immediate locality and then 
in Los Angeles and Southern. Cali- 
fornia. Bottles and screw-top closures 
are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, with labels by Western 
Lithograph Co. 
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New potato shapes, created to revitalize lagging appetites, are making 
important sales news all along the nation’s shopping fronts. Urschel 
machines can cut practically any shape you want. They feature pre- 
cision uniformity, highest yields, lowest product loss, unusually high 
capacities, low maintenance, and complete product protection (product 
contacts only stainless steel or special non-corroding metal surfaces). 


HASH BROWN POTATOES SHREDS FOR POTATO PATTIES | SHOE STRING POTATOES SHOE STRIPS CUT TO LENGTH 
SIS x Vx’ 1/4” wide and 3/16” wide 5/32” square cross section 5/32” square x 1-1/4” 


FRENCH FRIES 


1/2” square 7/16” square 3/8” square 1/4” square CORRUGATED FRENCH FRIES 
cross section cross section cross section ‘cross section 9/16" square cross section approx. 1” lengths 
AMERICAN FRIES GERMAN POTATO SALAD FLAT POTATO CHIPS CORRUGATED POTATO CHIPS 
3/16” thickness 3/16” thickness 1/16” thickness 1/16” thickness 


POTATO PATTY PIECES souP CUTS POTATO SALAD STEW CUTS PRE-SLICING FOR POTATO FLAKES 
3/8” cubes 1/2” cubes 3/4” x 1" x 1” 3/4” thickness 
x x 


Consult with our cutting specialists sc L 


LABORATORIES inc. 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Pour-type Salad Dressings 
Grow in Popularity 


Growth in the use of pouring-type 
salad dressings is indicated in the re- 
sults of a survey on mayonnaise and 
salad dressings recently released by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Almost nine out of ten consultants 
said that they have used French dress- 
ings during the past year, while more 
than half used Italian dressings. Other 
pouring-type dressings used by home- 
makers include cheese, slaw, Russian 
and fruit. 

Details of the study made by the 
Home Makers Guild of America will 
be disclosed by Sam Edwards, mana- 
ger of the Prepared Food Sales Divi- 
sion of Owens-Illinois, at the annual 
meeting of the Mayonnaise and Salad 
Dressing Manufacturers Association at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12-14. 

While approximately three-fourths 
of homemakers use mayonnaise and 
salad dressing, it is apparent that there 
is a sharp decrease in the number who 
only use these products as they come 
from the jar. Similarly there has been 
a decided increase in the number of 
consultants who mix mayonnaise and 
salad dressing with other ingredients. 


Development of a major promotion 
incorporating mayonnaise or salad 
dressing with canned fruits in salads 
is suggested as a means of increasing 
the sales of both dressings and canned 
fruits. 

The quart jar has grown in popu- 
larity with 60.5 per cent buying may- 
onnaise in this size and 64 per cent for 
salad dressings. This quart jar use has 
jumped from approximately 20 per 
cent in 1946, Approximately one third 
buy these products in pint jars. 

The Guild survey. shows that only 
11.8 per cent of the consultants throw 
away all empty mayonnaise and salad 
dressing jars. The ones who save all 
or some of the jars (88.2 per cent) use 
them for the following purposes: a 
refrigerator jar, 52.7 per cent; canning 
fruits, vegetables, 47.9 per cent; pack- 
ing pickles or preserves, 46 per cent; 
and food storage jar, 37.9 per cent. 

The survey shows that consultants 
listed 88 brands of mayonnaise and 
118 brands of salad dressings. Brand 
loyalty is a dominant factor in the 
purchase of these products. 


0-1 AIDS APPLE PRODUCTS 
PACKERS 


Five ways to sell more apple prod- 
ucts are contained in an advertisement 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
which appeared in retail food publi- 
cations recently. 

The two-color ad has five line draw- 
ings which show suggested selling dis- 
plays for apple juice, apple sauce, and 
apple rings. Special displays are rec- 
ommended for the produce, baking, 
dairy, beverage and grocery depart- 
ments. 

Selling display ideas were suggested 
by the Owens-Illinois Retail Merchan- 
dising Council, a group of marketing 
specialists employed by the glass firm 
in various parts of the country. 

Retailers are urged to set up tray- 
cut displays in the baking department 
showing cake mix, cookie mix and 
apple sauce. “Suggest applesauce- 
flavored cakes and cookies,” the ad 
reads. 

Copy further suggests that in the 
dairy department, grocers display ap- 
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ple rings with cottage cheese, recom- 
mending the combination as a salad 
or side dish. An apple juice cooler dis- 
play is included in the beverage de- 
partment, with six-packs of gingerale 
flanked by apple juice and grape juice, 
with a recommendation blending all 
three beverages. 

The final selling idea includes a dis- 
play of jars of apple sauce beside a 
dump bin of vanilla pudding. 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT PICKLE 
JARS 

A new lightweight jar has been de- 
veloped for the pickle packing indus- 
try by the Armstrong Cork Company’s 
Packaging Materials Division. 

The new glass package, called the 
Centennial Pickle Jar, has been great- 
ly reduced in weight to lower freight 
costs and it was made shorter to take 
up less shelf space, providing more 
label facings. 

The new jar is available in five 
sizes—834, 1214, 1634, and 221% and 


BLUE CHEESE 
(DRESSING 


COLE SLAW 


DRESSING 


A new design for the Pfeiffer’s Food 
Products line of dressings capitalizes ' 
on easier-to-read labels and eye-catch- 
ing cellulose bands. The new labels 
clearly establish product identity, ad- 
ding brand name recognition and fam- 
ily resemblance for the line of pack- 
ages. The Du Pont “Cel-O-Seal” Cellu- 
lose band not only seals the container, 
but also merchandises 
points of each product. 

The bottles are manufactured by 
the Brockway Glass Company, the 
caps by Armstrong Cork Company and 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Company, and 
the labels by Sale Lithography, Buf- 
falo. 


the selling | 


3254 ounces. In the quart size, weight 
has been reduced by one-and-one-half 
pounds per case. 

In addition to providing lower 
freight costs, the light weight also re- 
duces the cost of the jars. They are 
straight sided and take both the twist- 
off and screw cap on some sizes. 


_BROCKWAY ACQUIRES 
PLASTICS- FIRM 

The Brockway Glass Company has 
acquired the Celluplastic Corporation 
in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in ex- 
change for 52,000 shares of Brockway 
common stock. ‘The announcement of 
the acquisition was made by Finley 
B. Hess, president of Brockway. The 
newly acquired facilities will be oper- 
ated as a wholly owned Brockway sub- 
sidiary under the name of Celluplas- 
tics, Inc. 

Brockway is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of glass containers in the Unit- 
ed States and has recently opened a 
plant in Boston, Massachusetts, for the 
production of blown plastic bottles on 
a machine of their own design. The 
acquisition of the Celluplastic Corpo- 
ration, which manufactures injection- 
molded and extruded containers, now 
provides Brockay with a more com- 
plete container service. 
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[ZEISS | Abbe Refractometer 


Range of measurements: np 1.3 to np 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0% to 95%. 
For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light 


Measuring surface of index prism is always at horizontal 
position . . . Observation telescope mounted stationary at 
an inclined position to carry out measurements in a relaxed 
posture . . . Border line of total reflection and scales are 
observed simultaneously in telescope . . . Measuring prism 
in heating mount can be easily interchanged . . . All movable 
parts are protected by being enclosed in the housing. 


Special index prism in heating mount available for 
measurement from np 1.45 to np 1.85 and np 1.17 to 1.56 
(on special order only). 


For highest-accuracy measurements, an Ultra-Thermostat, 
with different constancy of temperature +0.005° is available 
as an accessory. 


Where high temperatures are involved, the Abbe Refractometer Model B 
is recommend. It is equipped with temperature controls, and finds wide 
use in industrial laboratories. 


Write for free detailed literature 


for 


PEAS, CORN, LIMA BEANS 
AND OTHER COMMODITIES 


( \ This New EL-1000 has a BIG CAPACITY 
x - but is quickly adjustable to fit any load 
~d or any commodity for which the machine 

is designed. The unit has a completely self 
contained drive and adjustable legs for 


Four Separate Washing Seenes leveling on uneven floor surfaces. Simply 
place in any convenient location with 
Write today for complete specifications and sufficient drainage, connect water and 
information on how the EL-1000 can help you! electricity and it is ready for action. 
1224 Kinnear Road ; Columbus 8, Ohio 
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AGRICULTURE 


Scientists Study Pear Decline 
in West Coast Areas 


Pear decline—a mysterious condi- 
tion causing death of many pear trees 
grown on Oriental rootstock in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California—is be- 
ing studied by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and State scientists. 

Researchers of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service and the Washington 
and California Experiment Stations 
have not yet pinpointed the cause of 
the condition, which manifests itself 
by either quick or slow decline of the 
affected trees. 

Quick decline kills some pear trees 
in about two weeks in mid-summer to 
late summer. In slow decline the trees 
show little or no terminal growth, 
leaves are small, sparse, and pale green, 
there is a gradual loss of vigor, and 
the trees eventually die. 

Decline is not caused by malnutri- 
tion or unfavorable soil conditions, 
and no apparent relationship has 
been found between decline and pos- 
sible attack by any fungus. The sci- 
entists also find no reason to believe 
that the condition is due to new 
orchard practices, such as the use of 
new fertilizers and spray materials, or 
new methods of cultivation and other 
current orchard management proce- 
dures. 

Dr. Lawrence P. Batjer leads USDA’s 
pear-decline research team at Wenat- 
chee, Wash., which is attempting to 
discover the condition’s cause. The 
team is trying to determine whether 
pear decline is caused by a virus, and 
if so how it is transmitted. 

No authentic cases of pear decline 
have ever been reported on_ trees 
grown on Bartlett rootstock. In field 
plantings at Wenatchee, trees grown 
on Bartlett rootstock were random 
planted in an orchard among trees 
grown on Oriental rootstock. Not one 
case of pear decline developed in the 
trees grown on Bartlett rootstock, but 
trees grown on Oriental rootstock were 
affected. 

Because of hard-end fruit disorder, 
shown to affect pears grown on Orien- 
tal rootstock, growers for the last 15 
years have been switching to domestic 
Bartlett seedling rootstock. 

Many trees on Oriental rootstock— 
15 to 20 years old and now at their 
peak production—should produce fruit 
for another 15 to 20 years if they are 
not destroyed by pear decline. USDA 
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and State scientists are working to find 
ways of controlling the condition, so 
these trees will not be lost. 

Some growers feel that Bartlett 
rootstocks do not produce trees as 
large as those grown on Oriental root- 
stock, but the researchers find no evi- 
dence to support this viewpoint. 


FRUIT TREE HEDGER FOR 
ORCHARD PRUNING 

Adaption of a new fruit-tree hedger 
to use in pruning apple and peach or- 
chards marks a step forward in devel- 
oping new, time-saving, and less costly 
methods of producing these fruits, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

The tractor-drawn hedger-pruner is 
used to trim tops and sides of trees 
into a square-cornered hedge. Such 
hedges, which will replace rows of in- 
dividual trees in experimental or- 
chards, are expected to increase great- 
ly the efficiency of orchard main- 
tenance and fruit harvesting, accord- 
ing to scientists of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 

The mobile hedger, developed by 
agricultural engineers C. M. Hansen 
of the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and S. L. Hedden of 
ARS, is easily attached and detached 
from the tractor, requires little power, 
and the machine costs less than exist- 
ing equipment. 

Present pruning methods require 20 
to 25 man hours per acre during the 
coldest months of the year. The hedg- 
ing technique is expected to greatly 
reduce the time required for this job 
as well as to increase profits and de- 
crease discomfort of workers in cold 
weather. 

Cutting mechanism of the hedger is 
similar to that of a mowing machine 
or electric hedge clippers. The cutter 
bar can be operated at horizontal, ver- 
tical and intermediate positions and 
raised or lowered by the driver. 

The machine is drawn between rows 
of trees, cutting the tops with the cut- 
ter bar in a horizontal position and 
the sides with the cutter bar in a ver- 
tical position. The cutter bar can be 
adjusted horizontally to reach limbs in 
the top center of large trees that can- 
not be trimmed by a single pass on 
each side. 


NEW HIGH-SUGAR 
SWEET CORN 


An accidental discovery by a Uni- 
versity of Illinois plant scientist has 
led to the development of a new 
“super sugary’ sweet corn. 

Although the new corn looks like 
any other sweet corn growing in the 
field, it has a sugar content about 
twice as high as that of ordinary corn. 
And another important quality that 
gives this corn great future prospects 
is its ability to hold this sugar without 
loss. 

Ordinary sweet corn carries about 
20 percent sugar, but much of it 
changes to starch shortly after harvest 
unless the corn is cooled quickly. 

This new “super sugary” corn con- 
tains about 45 percent sugar. Even 
after 48 hours at room temperature, 
it still retains 40 percent sugar. Ordi- 
nary sweet corn would have only one- 
fourth this amount. The new corn 
will yield just as much as regular 
sweet corn. It is just as tender, but 
the texture is slightly different. 

J. R. Laughnan, U. of I. corn gene- 
ticist, discovered the high-sugar gene 
accidentally when he was studying 
color characteristics of corn. He cross- 
ed it with regular sweet corn to de- 
velop the new “‘super sugary” hybrid. 

Limited quantities of  single-cross 
seed of this new corn will be available 
from the Illinois Seed Producers As- 
sociation, Champaign, for 1961 plant- 
ing. The seed will sell for $1.00 a 
pound and will be sold to those who 
want to produce seed. 


MOREL MUSHROOM 


The Yorktown Products Corpora- 
tion of New York has perfected a 
method of tank growing the Morel 
Mushroom with  vitamin-reinforced 
nutrient liquors, developing the mush- 
room from the spore under sterile 
conditions. The product is said to 
be “uniform and excells anything in 
the world market in taste, aroma and 
quality.” Up till now the morel has 
always been gathered wild in Europe 
and dried for market. It sells for as 
much as $40 a pound. 

Yorktown has given an_ exclusive 
license for production of the Morel 
to Special Products, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Producers Cream- 
ery Company, Springfield, Missouri. 
Special Products is equipping a $214 
million plant at Lebanon, Missouri 
for production of the mushroom. It 
is reported to be prepared to harvest 
a crop every five days. The licensee 
expects to be in commercial produc- 
tion in 60 days. 

At the start, the Morel will be sold 
only in a dried state and will be of- 
fered to major food processors for use 
in sauces, soups, cheese, etc. 
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DELIGHT” 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 

Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP Co. 


227 E. SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


MOWED AND MANUFACTURED BY. 


Piedm 
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Model PCD 
High Speed Case Packer 


TAKES 
JUST 


SECONDS 


to pack a two-layer case with a single 
stroke of the Burt High Speed Case 
Packer. All the operator does is posi- 
tion the case. It’s the easiest can han- 
dling method available. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


401 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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IN THE NEWS 


USDA STUDIES HOUSEHOLD 
PURCHASES OF CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


More than half of all United States 
families bought canned _ peaches, 
canned fruit cocktail, canned snap 
beans, canned corn, and canned peas 
during a recent 12-month period, ac- 
cording to a report issued this week 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Researchers of USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service studied household 
purchases of canned fruits (peaches, 
pears, and fruit cocktail) and canned 
vegetables (corn, snap beans, and 
peas) from July 1958 to June 1959. 
They found that about six out of 
every 10 families bought canned 
peaches and almost as many bought 
canned fruit cocktail. About four out 
of 10 families bought canned pears. 


Slightly more than half of all fami- 
lies bought canned snap beans, while 
about seven out of every 10 families 
bought canned corn and canned peas. 


Household purchases of most of the 
items studied were lower in the South 
than in other parts of the country, the 
report states. In all regions, purchases 
of the items were higher in winter and 
spring than in summer, when fresh 
fruits and vegetables were available. 

The study described in the report 
is part of a broad program of market- 
ing research designed to expand mar- 
kets for farm products. A free copy 
of the report, “The Household Mar- 
ket for Selected Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables,” Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 427, may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


WISCONSIN SCHOLARSHIP 


Two U. of W. majors in food tech- 
nology have been selected by the Wis- 
consin Canners Association’s Canning 
Technology Committee to receive 1960 
scholarships. The $500 Carlton A. 
Friday Memorial Scholarships was 
awarded to Bruce R. Seeman of Rio, 
Wisconsin, and the $300 Association 
scholarship was awarded to Richard 
Sheridan of Mayville, Wisconsin. Both 
are seniors. Checks will be presented 
at the Association’s Convention on 
November 14. 


FROZEN PEA PRODUCTION 
COSTS 


The Agricultural Economics Station 
at Oregon State College in Corvallis, 
Oregon, has issued Circular of Infor- 
mation 601 entitled “Estimated Cost 
of Producing Green Peas in Major 
Pea Freezing Areas of the United 
States.” Copies are available by writ- 
ing the Experiment Station. The cost 
study reported in this bulletin sets 
forth estimated costs and is not a cost 
study based on actual records kept by 
growers. The report states that costs 
of producing peas for freezing range 
from $75.02 per ton in Eastern Oregon 
to $135.26 per ton on the Eastern Sea- 
board. 


MORE PRINCIPALS TO 
ATTEND BROKER MEET 


As of October 4, over 200 more 
grocery manufacturing firms have 
made reservations to meet with their 
food brokers at the NFBA Convention 
in Chicago than at this time last year, 
Watson Rogers, President of NFBA 
announced this week. Last year’s at- 
tendance was one of the largest ever. 

Mr. Rogers also announced that the 
food brokers’ Business Session would 
be held in the new, enlarged Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House. This 
will provide an additional 800 seats 
to take care of the capacity crowds 


that have attended the business meet- 
ings of the association. “We hope 
that this will eliminate the need for 
anyone to stand in the aisles, as they 
have had to do in recent years,” he 
said. The convention will be held in 
Chicago, December 10-14. The NFBA 
Business Session will be held on Satur- 
day, December 10. 


FOOD COMPANIES HEAVY 
ADVERTISERS 


The 100 leading national adver- 
tisers, including 21 food companies, in- 
creased their 1959 advertising expendi- 
tures 9%, to $2.5 billion, compared 
with $2.3 billion in 1958, Advertising 
Age reports. 

Largest advertising expenditure by 
a food company was $103,000,000 (rep- 
resenting 9.5% of sales) spent by Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., which ranked third 
in the nation in ad spending. Gen- 
eral Foods’ 1958 ad investment was 
$90,000,000. 

American Home Products Corp. was 
the second largest food advertiser, with 
an expenditure of $65,000,000, up 
from $55,000,000 in 1958, and repre- 
senting 15.4%, of sales. 

National Dairy Products Corp. was 
third with $39,000,000, or 2.6% of 
sales, up slightly from $38,500,000 in 
1958. 

The 21 food companies spent a total 
of $522,398,000, or nearly a fifth of 
the leading national advertisers total, 
and represented the biggest single 
product category in Advertising Age’s 
annual compilation. 


Container Corporation of America’s 
Board of Directors has reached an 
agreement for the statutory merger of 
The Mengel Company into Container 
Corporation and recommended that 
the ,firm’s stockholders approve the 
merger at a special meeting to be held 
November 7. Container now owns 
nearly 97 percent of Mengel common. 


Steak is just one of nearly 50 different foods, including 
meats, fruits, juices, vegetables, and seafoods, which have 
been successfully processed by freeze-drying in the Philadel- 
phia laboratory of F. J. Stokes Corporation. Food processors 
are being invited to make use of the laboratory’s compre- 
hensive facilities for evaluating the vacuum freeze-drying 
process or for preparing small quantities of a particular food 
for test-panel sampling. 
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OCTOBER 13, 1960—wiscoNnsIN CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fun Day, Dell View Hotel, 
Lake Delton, Wis. 


OCTOBER 17-18, 1960—TExAs CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Echo 


Motor Hotel, Edinburg, Tex. 


OCTOBER 17-21, 1960—NATIONAL SAFETY 
concreEss, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1960—NATIONAL PIc- 
KLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting 
and Pickle Fair, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 23-26. 1960—-NATIONAL FRO- 
ZEN FOOD ASSOCIATION (distributors) , Fro- 
zen Food Merchandising Convention, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1960—croceRY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 24-30,1960—NATIONAL HONEY 
WEEK, American Honey Institute. 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 2, 1960— 
PACKAGING INSTITUTE, National Packaging 
Forum, Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1960—1owA-NEBRASKA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 59th Annual Conven- 
tion, Tall Corn Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1960—ILLINOIs CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1960—FLORIDA VEGE- 
TABLE CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Annual 
Convention, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


NOVEMBER 13-16, 1960—cEorRGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1960—soUTHERN 
STRAWBERRY PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Food Technology Bldg., Univer- 
sity Bldg., University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1960—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 56th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-17, 1960 — AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES, 42nd 
Annual Convention, Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Mich, 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1960—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 


French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1960 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER _21-22, 1960—miIcHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
we Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1960—on10 CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 


nual Convention, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1, 1960— 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
Ica, Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1, 1960— 
STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL SHORT 
course, Oregon State College, Food Tech- 
nology Bldg., Corvallis, Ore. 
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DECEMBER 1-2, 1960—NEW  yorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
75th Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1960—oNTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

DECEMBER 5-6, 1960—rrI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, .Annual Convention, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 10-14, 1960 — NATIONAL. 


FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, II. 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1960 — NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON WATER POLLUTION, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1961—NATIONAL PRE- 
SERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


JANUARY 9-11, 1961 — NorRTHWEsT 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 38th Annual Fruit & Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif, 


JANUARY 12-15, 1961—associATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual Con- 
vention, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


JANUARY 23-26, 1961—NaATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION & CANNING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 54th Annual Con- 
— The Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1961— 
CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 6-8, 1961 — CALIFORNIA 


FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 17th Annual Meet- 
ing, Monterey, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 13-17, 1961—Foop. proc- 
ESSORS SHORT COURSE (first year of a 3- 
year sequence), Oregon State College, Food 
Technology Bldg., Corvallis, Ore. 


MARCH 3-4, 1961—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Convention, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 5-7, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE OF 
CALIFORNIA, 57th Annual Meeting, Santa 
Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 5-9, 1961—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
 teaanaaa Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 

ex. 


MARCH 6-10, 1961—Foop scIENCE SHORT 
course, Oregon State College, Food Tech- 
nology Bldg., Corvallis, Ore. 


APRIL 6-8, 1961—1NSTITUTIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The Americana, 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 9-12, 1961—vU. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, The Americana, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 12, 1961—FroopD MERCHANDISERS 
OF AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. 
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REGISTERED _TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


PEAS —LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘*‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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OU can’t blame Baby Kangaroo for 

being hopped up about his mother’s 
container. Crib, carriage and nursery all 
in one, the Kangaroo’s pouch is cer- 
tainly a container that does what it is 
supposed to do... best! 
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Behind every Canco success story are 
the experts who made it possible— 
Canco’s aggressive team of research, 
manufacturing and marketing experts 
. . . the most experienced group in the 
container industry. Their knowledge of 
food processing and consumer needs has 
resulted in the leading packages of to- 
day and assures you that the great con- 
tainers to come will come from Canco. 


In the food field, Canco containers do 
dp pe N what they are supposed to do... best! 
a 


To help boost your profits, put the 
Canco team to work on your packaging 
problems. 


GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


CANCO DIVISION 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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The Canco team . . . thoughts for: food! ae 


Glass Contianer Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will hold its semi-annual Mem- 
bership Meeting at Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Florida, November 28 
thru December 1, Victor L. Hall, the 
Association’s general manager has an- 
nounced. 


Puccinelli Packing Company (Tur- 
lock, Calif.) canners and dehydrators 
of fruits and vegetables, an- 
nounced the appointment of Edward 
L. Fanucchi as assistant sales manager. 
The company has recently added ap 
additional processing line for the de- 
hydration of red and green bell pep- 
items added are celery and cabbage. 


Knouse Foods Corporation (Peach 
Glen, Pa.) has consolidated its mar- 
keting team under one general sales 
manager and two assistant sales man- 
agers and a merchandising manager. 
Lee F. Esser, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 
has been named the general sales 
manager. His staff includes George 
L. Engelke, formerly of Teaneck. 
New Jersey, assistant sales manager 
for “Lucky Leaf’ apple products and 
fruit pie fillings; Joseph N. Wager, 
formerly of Beverly Hills, California, 
assistant sales manager for  institu- 
tional items; and C. William Har- 
baugh of Biglerville, Pennsylvania, 
merchandising manager. 


“Campbell’s Mr. Soup”—An_ inti- 
mate account of the success of Camp- 
bell Soup Company and _ particularly 
William Beverly Murphy, president 
these past seven years, appeared in the 
September 26 issue of “Time.” Call- 
ing Mr. Murphy “Campbell's Mr. 
Soup” the article points out that since 
he became president, one-third of the 
company’s 102 current products have 
been added to the Campbell line. 
Quoting from the Campbell report for 
the fiscal year 1959-60, showing that 
sales were up 4 percent over last year 
to $516,190,278 and that per share 
earnings were up 16 percent to $3.71, 
“the best ratio of profits to sales in 
the industry,” the article calls atten- 
tion to President Murphy’s announce- 
ment last week that prices of 17 of 
Campbell’s 102 products are being re- 
duced and none increased. 
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IT’S RAINING POPCORN .. . 


and, sure enough, Popcorn Princess 
Arlene Gorek, has her salt ready to 
poul! Once again Morton Salt and 
Popcorn are teamed up in a huge ad- 
vertising program which will deliver 
its full impact in retail food stores dur- 
ing October and November, peak pop- 
corn sales months. National Popcorn 
Week this year will be October 24-31. 


Rosarita Mexican Foods, (Mesa, 
Ariz.) has broken ground for an addi- 
tion to the plant which will increase 
cold storage facilities, provide extra 
office space, a new test kitchen, and 
an added locker room for employees, 
at a cost of approximately $75,000 
and which is scheduled for completion 
early in December. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation 
plans to acquire the Shasta Water 
Company, San Francisco manufactur- 
ers of canned beverages and fruit fla- 
vors, S. M. Kennedy, Consolidated 
president and William A. Buzick, Jr., 
Shasta president have jointly an- 
nounced. Shasta stockholders will re- 
ceive one share of Consolidated Foods 
for 214 shares of Shasta. Mr. Buzick 
will continue to head the Shasta or- 
ganization and no changes are con- 
templated in other key positions. 


Ken Werth has been appointed 
sales manager of the Fall River Can- 
ning Company, Fall River, Wisconsin, 
succeeding Lester A. Robbins. Ken 
has been with Fall River for the past 
12 years, serving as plant manager 
part of the time, and later in the 
sales department.’ Les Robbins and 
John H. Miller, also from the sales 
department of Fall River, will operate 
the brokerage firm of Wisconsin Can- 
ners Exchange at Columbus, Wiscon- 
sin. The brokerage firm had_ been 
formerly operated by the late Ervin 
E. Kinkel who passed away September 
12. The brokerage firm is now located 
in the Schultz building in Columbus. 


General Foods Corporation opened 
its Cincinnati District sales and dis- 
tribution center last month. The new 
facility is located in the Cincinnati 
suburb of Blue Ash and is a major 
link in the company’s planned nation- 
wide network of 16 sales distribution 
centers. The Cincinnati Center will 
service portions of Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
streamlined its Ohio and Colorado 
wholesale distribution operations in 
order to integrate its marketing efforts 
in these areas. The Ohio changes in- 
volve the Monarch un#ts serving Can- 
ton, Akron, and Cleveland, while the 
Colorado revision affects the former 
Morey Mercantile outlet in Denver. 


Dole Corporation—After a_ period 
of 59 years as the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd., the corporate 
name of the firm officially became 
Dole Corporation on September 30. 
The company’s familiar “HIP” stock 
exchange symbol used since 1918 on 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, then 
the Francisco Exchange, was 
changed to “DOL”. The change in 
name was made to provide closer 
identity between the company and its 
famous “Dole” brand name and elimi- 
nate the confusion that existed in the 
identities of Dole and Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, and also as a tribute 
to James D. Dole, founder of the com- 
pany and pioneer of Hawaii's modern 
pineapple industry. 
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Packaging Institute’s 22nd Annual 
National Packaging Forum will be 
held at the Statler Hotel, New York 
City, October 31 to November 2, and 
will take as its theme “Packaging for 
the ’60’s.” 


Continental Can Company’s Box- 
board and Folding Carton Division 
will demonstrate its “Diotite” single 
barrier cartoning machinery at the 
National Frozen Food Merchandising 
Convention at the Statler Hilton in 
New York City October 23 to 26. 
“Diotite” is a new heat sealable rigid 
carton for frozen foods with almost 
no overlap plus fully automatic setup 
and closing machines for a complete 
cartoning system. It was developed 
by the Metal Box Company, Ltd. of 
London and has been in operation in 
England since February 1959 and in 
this country for the past few months. 


E. W. Bliss Company—J. Ralph 
Patterson has been elected president 
and chief executive officer of the E. 
W. Bliss Company, can making ma- 
chinery manufacturers, succeeding 
Robert Potter, who has been elected 
chairman of the Board. 


William H. Oakley & Company 
(Toledo, Ohio) have been appointed 
Minute Maid representatives for the 
area. 


Association of Institutional Distrib- 
utors will sponsor a three-day clinic 
on warehouse operations for members 
only, in Chicago next May 18 to 20. 
The Clinic will be conducted by spe- 
cialists from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. It will be the first train- 
ing session designed exclusively for 
institutional wholesalers whose  op- 
erating procedures vary considerably 
from other types of warehouse opera- 
tions. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company (St. 
Clair, Mich.)—L. Robert Strong, pre- 
viously responsible for production 
supervision and quality control at The 
Kroger Company in Cincinnati, has 
been appointed technical director for 
Diamond Crystal Salt, it has been an- 
nounced by Karl Klomparens, man- 
ager of industrial sales and his pred- 
ecessor in the position. Mr. Strong 
will be part of a sales team and will 
cover industrial sales including can- 
ning, baking, meat packing and other 
industries, 


Diversey Corporation—R. E. Weber 
of Irvington, California, has been 
named manager of Diversey’s North- 
ern Pacific Division and will super- 
vise sales operations in seven Western 
States. Diversey manufactures spe- 
cialized chemical products for — the 
food processing and other industries. 


Minute Maid Corporation—Daniel 
M. Bloch has been appointed vice 
president production for Minute Maid 
International, a subsidiary of Minute 
Maid Corporation, and will direct the 
coffee and concentrate production op- 
erations of Minute Maid’s plants in 
Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Germany. He will spend several 
months at the company’s Orlando 
headquarters studying citrus produc- 
tion methods before reporting to the 
International headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Clemson College—Dr. Taze L. Senn, 
professor and horticulturist at Clem- 
son College, has been named head of 
the Clemson Horticulture Department 
replacing Dr. Thomas B. Hagler, who 
resigned to become chairman of the 
Plant Science Division on the Auburn 
University State Extension Staff. Dr. 
Senn is a graduate of Clemson and 
reached the rank of full professor and 
horticulturist last July. He also re- 
ceived his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in 
horticulture from the University of 
Maryland. 


STEEL WHITE STYLE VINER FEEDER 


Comparative field tests of this improved Viner Feeder have proved its 
capacity for outstanding performance. Note these construction features: 


%& Side and outer bottom decking 
formed of single piece of steel. 

% Raised edges of decking act as 
finger guides, eliminate stripping 
pods by preventing their falling 
into finger-travel space. 

%& New novel-type guides beneath 
lower end of deckings prevent 
jamming of feeding finger. 


Established 1880 


%& Improved discharge guides allow 
fingers to carry vines further into 
viner. 


% Inside width of conveyor is 
larger than that of older style 
feeders. 


% Special wide Feeder made for use 
with KEY Vine Feed Regulator. 


Write for prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Furnished complete for all 
makes of viners. Available 


in several different lengths. 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


For further information about new equipment on this page 
write: The Canning Trade, 2504 St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, 
Md. 


This new wide-range high-speed Labeler has been intro- 
duced by Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corporation of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. Capable of speeds up to 1,000 units 
per minute, the machine is equipped with a stainless steel, 
quickly removable paste belt and paste pot, for easy access 
in cleaning and filling. The label box is adjustable at each 
end, allowing for precise adjustments even with labels that 
are trimmed crooked. Further information may be obtained 
by contacting this publication or the manufacturer. 


New “Series L” Belt Conveyors, developed by The E. W. 
Buschman Co., Cincinnati, Ohio offer low initial cost and 
continuous economy for inclined or horizontal operation. 
Equipped with non-slip belting, the conveyors are highly 
efficient for inter-floor movement of goods or for use as a 
booster in a gravity conveyor line. With smooth belting, the 
new units offer advanced design features for assembly line 
or processing table use. 

Available in 12”, 16”, 20” and 24” belt widths, the con- 
veyors are furnished in 21% foot increments. Since the drive 
and takeup ends are 21/. ft. from pulley centerline to splice, 
a 5 ft. minimum center conveyor is basically provided. This 
can be increased by adding standard 21%, 5, 71/% and 10 ft. 
bed sections. Either slider or roller bed construction can be 
selected. 


— 


ad 


This new combined pH meter and strip chart recorder 
utilizes an electronically modulated amplifier that com- 
pensates for line voltage fluctuations and uses standard radio 
tubes. A strip chart recorder forms the front panel of the 
instrument and contains a 63 ft. roll of chart paper that will 
last for 31 days at 1 inch per hour. Other chart speeds are 
available up to 16 inches per hour by a simple gear change. 
A pressure sensitive coating is used on the chart paper so 
that annoying ink and clogged pen problems are eliminated. 
Connections for insertion of a platinum resistance thermom- 
eter provide automatic temperature compensation. A switch 
on the front panel permits disconnection of the chart drive 
so that the instrument becomes an indicating pH meter. The 
Analytical Revolutionary pH Probe Unit provides a unitary 
glass electrode system completely protected by polyethylene 
which makes possible pH monitoring that heretofore has 
been impractical because of complicated installation or ex- 
cessive instrument costs. 

Printed circuitry techniques and simplified recorded design 
permit the Analytical Recording pH Meter with pH Probe 
Unit to sell for an extremely low price. 

For further information, contact Analytical Measurements, 
Inc., Chatham, New Jersey, or this publication. 


This completely new design in insulated trailer construc- 
tion has just been introduced by Perfection Industries Div., 
Hupp Corp. The new 40-ft. refrigerator trailers are better 
insulated (heat transfer is 90 BTU per hour per degree F), 
bigger inside (2100 cu. ft.), and lighter (maximum weight is 
less than 11,000 Ib.). The new trailers also require less main- 
tenance than other trailers, and allow no water absorption 
whatsoever. 
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MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
EFFECT ON FOOD FLAVORS 


Several moot questions about use of 
monosodium glutamate in foods as a 
flavor adjunct have been answered by 
studies in USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

The more important questions were: 
What differences in foods affect detec- 
tion of glutamate and preferences for 
amounts added? Does it mask or re- 
duce off flavor that may develop in 
frozen foods? How is added glutamate 
affected by canning? The information 
was needed by both manufacturers and 
users of glutamate. The Glutamate 
Manufacturers’ Technical Committee 
contributed financially to the project. 

In the Western Utilization Research 
and Development Division, Albany, 
Calif., Helen L. Hanson, Marian J. 
Brushway, and Hans Lineweaver have 
obtained answers by taste-panel and 
chemical research on this by-product 
of the beet-sugar and cereal-milling in- 
dustries. 

They observed that the amount of 
glutamate naturally present in a food 
affects the flavoring value of added 
glutamate. Chicken broth and pork 
sausage, for example, are low in natu- 
ral glutamate, and added glutamate is 
readily detected in these foods. Peas, 
paste-made from poultry livers, and 
tomatoes are examples with relatively 
high glutamate contents and in such 
foods addition of the flavoring adjunct 
has less effect. For food manufacturers, 
natural content of glutamate can serve 
as a guide to amounts to be added. 


Levels of thickening agent, fat con- 
tent, and seasonings that are normal- 
ly used do not greatly influence ease 
of detection. Of foods used, chicken 
broth was the one in which it was most 
readily detected, but addition of thick- 
ening, fat, and seasonings interfered 
only slightly with detection. The same 
conclusion was reached in studies with 
other foods. 


The addition of glutamate to fried 
chicken, turkey a la king, pork sausage, 
and other foods that were frozen and 
held at 10° and 20° F. did not reduce 
the rate of development of off flavor, 
nor did it mask the off flavor in taste 
tests. 

In several canned foods studied, 
glutamate was retained without loss. 
Its flavoring effect did not differ when 
added before or after canning. The 
advantage of addition before canning 
lies in uniform distribution of the 
glutamate, especially in canned foods 
with several ingredients. 

The preference tests conducted 
showed that foods with added gluta- 
mate were generally preferred over 
those without it. In no case was a 
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sample of food with added glutamate 
considered to be inferior. 

Originally an Oriental product, 
monosodium glutamate has been made 
and sold under various trade names 
for use in home and commercially pre- 
pared foods during the past 15 to 20 
years in the United States. 


MERCK “FOOD” BROCHURE 

“Food,” an attractive 24-page Merck 
brochure reviews Merck research for 
the food industry and explains the va- 
rious Merck services available to the 
food industry. 

Illustrated with striking photo- 
graphs, the brochure outlines the func- 


tions of the microbiology laboratory, 
the chemical laboratory, the testing 
kitchen, and the application labora- 
tory and how they help solve the 
problems confronting food processors. 
It also outlines the close relationship 
between the scientists at the food lab- 
oratories and the Merck agriculture 
and animal feeds laboratories as well 
as the Merck engineering depart- 
ment. A comprehensive chart sum- 
marizes the Merck Products used in 
food processing. 

Food processors interested in ob- 
taining a free copy of the brochure 
may write to Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, New Jersey. 


POTATOES 
YOUR 
MEAT ? 


Then make them 
profitable with 


Robins 


Frozen, 


canned or dehydrated—no matter 


AK Robins* 


how you process potatoes Robins equipment 
has a way with them. For instance, one way 
Robins makes your operations more efficient 
and profitable is in the peeling operations. 
Robins offers 3 types of potato and 

vegetable peelers. The Steam Peeler, the 
Caustic Peeler and the Abrasive Peeler—all 
designed to give top production with a 
minimum of waste and long service life with 
a minimum of maintenance. 


One machine or a complete, integrated line, 
whatever you need, Robins has 105 years of 
experience to assure you of more equipment 
for your dollar. 


Write or call today for a catalog cr 
immediate service. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Staple Canned Vegetables Strong—10- 
Cent Retail Package Out—Buyers Con- 
tinue Follow-the-Market Policy. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, October 7, 1960 
THE SITUATION. — Strength in 
staple canned vegetables, as the mar- 
ket veers unmistakably in favor of the 
seller, continued to feature develop- 
ments in canned foods here during the 
week. Canned citrus from Florida is 
also sharing in the firmness as a result 
of the changed conditions precipitated 
by the recent hurricane damage to the 
new crop in that state. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Distributors 
will continue on the lookout for low- 
priced canned foods which can_ be 
used as “leaders” in retail stores, but 
the day of the 10-cent retailer in a 
staple 303 canned vegetable has ap- 
parently passed by—the nearest ap- 
proach to this being low-priced 303s 
green beans in a few cases. Having 
missed out on the early-season lows in 
a number of instances, buyers who did 
not cover to any extent off the can- 
ning lines are now reduced to a policy 
of “following the market” and cover- 
ing minimum near-term needs in the 
hope that the market may later turn 
more in their favor. 


TOMATOES. — A steady to strong 
undertone prevails in standard toma- 
toes in the tri-states. Canners are hold- 
ing Is at $1.05 per dozen, with 303s at 
$1.25, 21s at $2.25, and 10s at $7.25, 
f.o.b. canneries, with some sellers seek- 
ing better than these figures and with- 
holding offerings in expectation of a 
higher price basis later on in the mar- 
keting year. Midwestern canners are 
generally holding standards at $1.30 
or better. 


PEAS.— Distributor demand for 
peas is picking up, but buyers are run- 
ning into a strong market and meet- 
ing with little success in underbidding 
canner lists. Tri-state packers are 
holding standard pod run sweets and 
early Junes at $1.20, with extra stand- 
ards at '1.30 and fancy large peas at 
$1.45, f.o.b. canneries. The market on 
standard 10s holds at $6.50 and up- 
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wards, as to seller. Market in the mid- 
west is also on the strong side. 


CORN.—The market continues to 
strengthen as movement of new pack 
begins to accelerate. Packers in the tri- 
states are quoting standard, which is 
in quite limited supply, at $1.30, with 
extra standards held at $1.45 and 
fancy at $1.55 and up. There is fair 
buying interest reported in 10s, with 
extra standards quoted at $8 and 
fancy at $8.50, with standards appar- 
ently well cleaned up in most  in- 
stances. 

BEANS.—A strong undertone rules 
in green beans, with standard cut held 
at $1.15 and extra standards at $1.25. 
Some 303s short cuts were reported on 
the market down to $1.0214. The 
market for fancy beans is strong. 
Fancy French style hold at $1.60° in 
most cases, with extra standard 
French style firm at $1.35 f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


APPLE SAUCE.—Chains and whole- 
salers are reported in the market for 
apple sauce in fair volume, with can- 
ners showing strong price views. Fancy 
303s are quoted at $1.40 and 10s at 
$7.25 at eastern canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES.—Offerings of new 
pack red sour pitter cherries in 303s 
are tightening up, and the market is 
being quoted at $2.35 per dozen for 
water pack, with 10s ranging all the 
way from $12.75 to $13, f.0.b. can- 
neries. 

CITRUS JUICES.—The market for 
citrus juices continues to strengthen, 


following extensive hurricane damage 


THE ALMANA 


OF THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 
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NOW READY 
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to the new crop, and canners have 
withdrawn on a number of items, with 
2s orange juice generally out of the 
picture at the moment, insofar as 
prompt shipment offerings are con- 
cerned. Natural grapefruit juice is 
offered at $2.25 on 2s, with 46-ounce 
at $2.50. Blended juice is quoted at 
$2.40 on sweetened 2s and the same 
level on natural. Some 46-ounce sweet- 
ened orange juice is on offer at $3.15. 
Grapefruit sections are quoted at 
$3.80 on 303s, with broken at $3.25, 
and fancy citrus salad is quoted at 
$5.25 on 2s, all per case, f.o.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE —Fancy 
whole cranberry sauce is coming in 
for buying attention, with New Jersey 
canners quoting 300s at $1.75 and 10s 
at $10.50. Apparently the trade is 
looking for a normal reasonal upturn 
in consumption, with last year’s scare 
pretty well dissipated. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT PACKS 

West Coast Fruits.—California can- 
ners report a strengthening market 
across the board, with early-season 
bargain offerings pretty much disap- 
pearing from the marketing scene. 
The Canners’ League of California re- 
ported that this season’s California 
pack of cling peaches was equivalent 
to 21,565,684 cases, basis 2148, as com- 
pared with 21,485,012 ‘cases a year ago. 
The 1960 pack of canned fruit cock- 
tail, basis 214s, aggregated 12,784,238 
cases, against 12,074,018 cases in 1959, 
with fruits-for-salad amounting to 771,- 
429 cases, against 856,919 cases last 
year, and mixed fruits totaling 358,999 
cases, as contrasted with 397,967 cases 
last year. California’s 1960 pack of 
freestone peaches was reported at 4,- 
875,779 cases, basis 2148, as compared 
with 5,117,465 cases in 1959. 


SARDINES.—Buyers are not in the 
market for sardines to any extent, and 
the price basis remains unchanged. 
Maine canners have sizable quantities 
of this season’s pack at consignment 
points, and are not making any effort 
to force sales at the expense of prices. 


SALMON.—New buying in salmon 
is reported routine at the moment, as 
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distributors have covered their imme- 
diate needs by purchases from the new 
pack. Current indications are that the 
trade will continue to buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, particularly on reds, 
with trade preference for the flat 
halves continuing to grow at the ex- 
pense of the No. 1 talls, because of 
the more attractive shelf price for the 
former. 


TUNA.—While a moderate amount 
of fill-in replacement buying is re- 
ported, large-lot buying interest in 
tuna has slackened off, with distribu- 
tors working against present inven- 
tories in the absence of any signifi- 
cant new developments, price-wise, in 
the current market. 


OTHER FISH.—With the holiday 
season looming on the horizon, there 
is a moderate pick-up in interest in 
such canned fish items as lobster, crab- 
meat, and shrimp. In all cases, buyers 
are finding the market on the strong 
side and canner offerings somewhat on 
the short side. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Canners’ Reluctance to Take New Busi- 
ness Cause Sticky Market—Buyers Al- 
ready Shopping for Many Items 


By “Midwest” 

CHICAGO, October 6, 1960 

THE SITUATION—Trading this 
week continued to perk along in a 
rather frisky manner but overall ef- 
forts have been seriously handicapped 
by the reluctance of sellers to enter- 
tain anything that resembles new busi- 
ness. This obviously isn’t true in 
every case but the trend is widespread 
enough to make the entire trading 
market very sticky. California canners 
of tomatoes and tomato products are 
very much on the sidelines and will 
probably stay there until the pack is 
completed despite an improvement in 
tonnage receipts. Northwest canners 
of Blue Lake beans, sweet cherries, 
prune plums and pears are also much 
more interested in figuring pack totals 
against earlier commitments than they 
are in new customers or additional 
business from old ones. Florida citrus 
canners have only odds and ends to 
offer and that situation won't improve 
until the new pack gets under way 
later in the year. Local corn canners 
have very firm ideas about the price 
of corn and little interest in new or- 
ders. When it comes to peas, a buyer 
has to shop around already to find 
what he wants unless he is covered 
with processors upon whom he can 
rely. It is not too easy to buy a full 
assortment of beans and it is particu- 
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larly difficult in the case of wax beans 
which are showing up very short. 
Many beet canners are also off the 
market as processing this item has 
been a real problem this year and it 
could get worse. Now, the kraut in- 
dustry in these parts reports they have 
only half of the cabbage crop out of 
the fields and it will take favorable 
weather well into November to make 
a normal pack. Long range forecasts 
for subfreezing temperatures by the 
middle of this month have everyone 
worried. All this so early in the sea- 
son. 


TOMATOES—This_ market  con- 
tinues to inch its way upward with 
the bottom now $1.35 for standard 
303 tomatoes insofar as local canners 
are concerned. Earlier sales at lower 
prices were heavy which has given 
added strength to the market and the 
pack is such that it should continue 
strong. Extra standards vary consid- 
erably in price which is not unusual 
and quotations range from $1.45 to 
$1.60 for 302s and from $2.40 to $2.60 
for 214s with quality the deciding 
factor. Other producing areas are also 
strong leaving the buyer with no al- 
ternative but to pay the higher prices. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Ship- 
ment of all California tomato products 
coming into the Chicago market are 
heavy which is the direct result of 
higher prices now prevailing. Coast 
canners are now firm at $10.00 for 
fancy catsup in tens, $11.75 for chili 
sauce, $7.75 for fancy 1.06 puree and 
$12.25 for 26°, paste and few if any 
canners have any interest in new busi- 
ness. Local processors have also in- 
creased the price of catsup to the 
basis of $1.80 for 14 oz. fancy but the 
juice market remains somewhat on the 
sloppy side. Current offerings on 46 
oz. fancy range all the way from $2.30 
to $2.50. 


CORN—Corn prices have been ad- 
vancing right along ever since it be- 
came obvious total supplies would be 
short of demands and the trade here 
have shown little resistance. Most of 
them have been happy just to back in 
before higher prices became effective. 
Now standard 303s are no less than 
$1.35 while fancy grade, both cream 
style and whole kernel, is up to $1.60 
to $1.65. Fancy tens are as high as 
$9.25 with only a few offerings still 
at $9.00 while extra standard has 
settled somewhere between $8.00 to 
$8.50. 


BEANS—Standard cut green beans 
in 303 tins are generally held at $1.15 
regardless of the area in which they 
are produced and that takes care of 
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COOK-CHEX 


RETORT TAGS 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING . 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete “‘in-can” 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible ... less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. CT-10 


Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 


11471 Vanowen Street + N. Hollywood, Calif, 
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the 10¢ can of beans. Fancy French 
style are also proving short and prices 
have moved from a low of $1.45 for 
303s to the current level of $1.60 to 
$1.65. Distributors are already having 
trouble with wax beans as many can- 
ners have little or nothing to sell. 
Prices are strong at $1.60 for 303 tins 
of fancy three sieve cuts with tens at 
$9.00. Local buyers are worried about 
deliveries of Northwest Blue Lakes 
and they have something to be con- 
cerned about as the pro-rates will turn 
up shortly. 


PEAS—Current offerings of peas are 
limited and the buyer who likes to 
shop around is finding the going a 
little rough. A fellow really needs a 
friend to buy what he wants without 
a lot of problems and this situation 
could get worse if the present move- 
ment is maintained. Standard peas, 
either Early Junes or sweets, are held 
at $1.20 to $1.25 for 303s and $7.00 
to $7.25 for tens. Standard 303 peas 
is another item that was a popular 
10¢ item last year but will have to sell 
in another price class for the balance 
of this season. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Interest in 
this item is picking up considerably 
although everyone still has their fing- 


ers crossed in regards to retail sales 
through the holidays. In any event, 
current interest indicates unsold stocks 
in distributor's hands cannot be too 
great and perhaps the damage from 
last year’s debacle has been largely 
overcome. Prices quoted by the in- 
dependents are listed at $1.75 for both 
whole and strained in one pound tins 
less 10¢ per dozen early shipping al- 
lowance with tens at $10.25. 


APPLESAUCE—Stocks of old pack 
applesauce are pretty well cleaned 
up and the new pack is just getting 
under way. The trade are sorry they 
didn’t load up a little heavier when 
merchandise was readily available at 
$1.30 for 303s and $7.00 for tens. The 
shortage of apples and advancing raw 
stock prices indicate new prices, when 
named, will probably land at $1.40 
and $8.00 a sharp increase from last 
prices quoted on old stocks. 


CITRUS—Shipments of Florida cit- 
rus into the Chicago market continues 
on the heavy side despite a virtually 
sold out position of all Florida can- 
ners. The industry should come into 
the new pack with bare floors and a 
ready market which is always a nice 
way in which to start a pack. Prices 
are unchanged but prices are not 


nearly as important these days as find- 
ing the assortment required. Usually 
this means buying from several can- 
ners and even then a buyer may not 
be successful. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—AIl items 
unchanged from a pricing standpoint. 
Actually, the trade here are concen- 
trating their efforts on buying addi- 
tional sweet cherries and beefing up 
their bookings on pears and having 
no luck in either instance. Most of 
them will probably be happy if they 
get full deliveries on pears which 
seems to be a long shot chance at the 
moment. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruits Maintain Firm Position as Ship- 
ments Continue at Healthy Pace—No 
Change in Strong Tomato and Tomato 
Products Market 


By “Golden Stater” 

October 6, 1960 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Shipping 
of the major fruit items were stepped 
up last week. High level of retail con- 
sumption of fruit cocktail and pears 
have to be replaced at the distributor 
level, where stocks have been modest 
as packs and market prices were being 
established. With prices steady and 
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firm and less total supply of fruit 
cocktail, cling peaches and pears, the 
trade has confidence that market prices 
will not only hold but no doubt ad- 
vance as the distributing season 
progresses. Hence, increased quanti- 
ties are being shipped to replace lower 
inventories and to handle the retail 
“fall feature” of canned fruits. 


The large freestone peach pack 
shows a sharp reduction in the pack 
of the popular No. 21% irregulars in 
heavy syrup. Trading market of $2.25 
a dozen is firm with some packers 5 
to 10 cents a dozen higher. 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS— 
Thru September 24 the tonnage was 
380,000 tons behind last year and 
900,000 tons will be needed to reach 
last year’s short crop of 2 million tons. 


Many canners are of the opinion 
this figure will be reached, if October 
weather is good. Any abrupt cut-off 
by the weather could result in an ex- 
tremely short pack. 

Advanced prices are holding with 
most canners unwilling to accept new 
business. Prices are reasonable and 
only seem high when compared with 
last year’s depressed prices. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FOODS 


CANNED CORN—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has purchased 
37,675 cases of No. 10, Grade A whole 
kernel corn for the School Lunch 
Program. This purchase is in addition 
to the 122,475 cases purchased earlier. 
This latest purchase was made from 
canners in the states .of Maryland, 
Michigan, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, at prices ranging from 
$4.00 to $4.3714 a case. 


CANNED BEEF AND GRAVY— 


The Department has announced that 
it will receive offers to sell canned 
beef and gravy packed in 29 ounce 
cans by 2 P.M. each Tuesday until 
further notice beginning October 11 
for the School Lunch Program. <Ac- 
ceptances will be made by midnight 
Friday following the receipt of offers. 
Deliveries under their first awards are 
to be made November 14 through 
December 10. 


CANNED TOMATO PASTE— 
USDA has rejected all offers for the 
sale of canned tomato paste for use 
in the School Lunch Program since 
those received were inadequate to pro- 
vide national distribution to partici- 
pating schools. 


RED PITTED CHERRY PACK 

The 1960 pack of canned red pitted 
cherries, exclusive of pie fillings, to- 
taled 2,218,860 actual cases, according 
to figures released by the National 
Canners Association’s Division of Sta- 
tistics. This compares with a pack of 
4,128,487 actual cases last year. On 
the basis of 24/214’s the 1960 pack 
amounted to 1,603,360 cases as against 
a pack of 2,955,633 cases in 1959. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods during August totaled 
36,193,000 pounds, ready-to-cook 
weight, which is up 59 percent from 
the 22,789,000 pounds used in August 
1959. Poultry used consisted of 27,- 
697,000 pounds of chicken, 8,450,000 
pounds of turkey, and 46,000 pounds 
of other poultry. 

e 


American Maize Products Company 
—Herman J. Hammer, Eastern Divi- 
sion sales manager, has been appoint- 
ed sales manager-main products of 
American Maize Products Company, 
New York and Hammond, Indiana, 
corn refining and processed chemical 
firm, according to announcement by 
Charles H. Sanford, Jr., vice president 
sales. 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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FROZEN RSP CHERRY PACK 
The 1960 pack of frozen RSP cher- 
ries amounted to 127,205,347 pounds, 
according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This is more 
than an 18% increase over last year’s 
production of 107.5 million pounds 
and is second only to the record pro- 
duction of 130.6 million pounds in 
1957. 

However, the July first carry-over 
of slightly less than ten million pounds 
is the smallest since 1953. In spite of 
increased production, September first 
stocks of 87 million pounds were less 
than 3°, above the past five year 
average for that date. In view of this 
and good rate of movement, the indi- 
cated supply of around 137 million 
pounds suggests a firm market. 

The 40°, increase in Midwestern 
production of frozen RSP cherries far 
more than offset the sharp decline in 
Northeastern production. The pack 
in the West did not vary greatly from 
that of last year. 

The traditional distribution of the 
pack by container size was followed 
in that nearly 95°, was in 30 pound 
tins. Significantly, the pack in barrels 
was about double that of last year. The 
retail pack remained modest and only 
a slight increase was noted in other 
miscellaneous sizes. 


Suites 


*.. to please the most 
discerning at the BELMONT 


Overlooking Lake Michigan and 
Belmont Yacht Harbor. 12 min- 
utes from the loop—direct busses 
at the door. Spacious parking. New 
Banquet and Meeting rooms accom- 
modate up to 400 persons. 
Charming, new Mansion House 
Dining Room and unique Cocktail 
Room — The Dam Site. 


700 Rooms & Suites 
TRANSIENT 
& PERMANENT 
Full Hotel Services 
Singles ..from $9 
Doubles. . from $13 


F. J. PETITMAIRE 
General Manager 


Hetel 


BITTERSWEET 8-2100 
3172 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 
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FISHERY NOTES 


ALASKA SALMON PACK 


The Alaska pack of canned salmon 
through September 18, 1960 reached 
a total of 2,545,650 standard cases, a 
gain of 15,375 cases during the week. 
Pink salmon accounted for more than 
half the gain, 7,867 cases; silver salmon 
was second with a gain of 5,734 cases, 
and chum salmon followed with 1,774 
cases. 


B. C. SALMON PACK 


The pack of canned salmon in Brit- 
ish Columbia for the season to Sep- 
tember 24 totaled 593,434 cases of all 
species as against a pack to the same 
date last year of 1,026,944 cases. The 
1960 pack is by far the smallest in the 
past five years to the same date. Sock- 
eye leads with a pack of 226,086 cases, 
with pinks next in line with a pack 
of 218,105 cases this season. 


GULF SHRIMP PACK 


The pack of canned shrimp in the 
Gulf States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Louisiana, on the basis of 
48/5 ounce cans, for the season Au- 
gust | thru September 24., 1960, to- 
taled 210,398 cases packed by 27 plants, 
which is well in excess of the past 
three seasons. For the same period of 
1959, 28 plants produced 128,471 
cases. For the same period in 1958 
35 plants produced 163,110 cases, and 
in 1957, 36 plants produced 118,298 
cases. 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY STUDY 


A resloution was adopted by the 
Senate Committee on Finance in Au- 
gust 1960 directing the United States 
Tariff Commission to make a_thor- 
ough investigation of the domestic 
shrimp industry including _ fishing, 
processing, and other related opera- 
tions, and all imports of shrimp and 
shrimp products, and to report back 
to the Committee on Finance not later 
than March 1, 1961. In the course of 
its investigation the Committee will 
hold hearings at which fishermen, can- 
ners, and other processors, and all 
other interested parties, will be given 
the opportunity to be heard. 


JAPANESE AQUICULTURE 


On July 25, 1960 the Japanese Sta- 
tistics and Survey Section of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry pub- 
lished data on cultured pearl, laver, 
oysters, and other aquiculture produc- 
tion for the Japanese fiscal year April 
1959 to March 1960. 

There was a_ production of 54 
metric tons of cultured pearls, 24,000 
tons of oysters (meats), and 2,290 mil- 


\ 
\ 
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lion sheets of dried laver or seaweed, 
increases of 11 percent, 22 percent, 
and 9 percent respectively, over the 
preceding fiscal year. These figures, 
which are the highest in history, show 
how aquiculture is taking the spot- 
light in the Japanese coastal fisheries. 


William Underwood Company (Wa- 
tertown, Mass.)—James E. Welch, 
formerly chief biochemist for the 
Maine Sardine Industry Research and 
Quality Control Laboratory at Bangor, 
has been appointed supervisor of yprod- 
uct development and product control 
for William Underwood Company 
with headquarters at Jatertown. 
Richard O. Alley has been named 
Western Division sales manager with 
headquarters in San Francisco, replac- 
ing Burton B. Hughes, who was re- 
cently named Eastern Division sales 
manager. Coleman J. Barry, who for 
more than 10 years served on the 
Washington staff of North Dakota 
congressmen, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. William L. 
MacNevin has been promoted trom 
product engineer to chief engineer. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) of CANNING 
TRADE, published weekly at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, for October 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher—THE CANNING TRADE, 
2504 St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Editor—Edward E. Judge, 2504 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

Managing Editor—Arthur J. 
St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Business Manager—Arthur J. Judge, 
St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, d. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other un- 
incorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) 


INC., 


Judge, 2504 


2504 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 2504 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore 18, Md. 
Arthur I. Judge, chairman, 2504 St. Paul 


St., Baltimore 18, Md.; Arthur J. Judge, Pres., 
2504 St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 2075. 

Arthur J. Judge, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1960. 

Mary A. Judge, N. P. 
(My commission expires May 1, 1961.) 
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